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Atwood, Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, at Middlebury Col- 
lege in Middlebury, Vermont, on October 
21, 1980. 


This is a time for reflection for those 
who work in government, particularly 
those who serve at the will of the Presi- 
dent. I have served in a position which, 
if not glamorous, has always been in- 
teresting—Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations. 

Perhaps my most distinguished pred- 
ecessor was Dean Acheson. In part to 
bolster my own morale, I decided the 
other day to review Acheson’s auto- 
biography, Present at the Creation, to 
see what that highly regarded Secretary 
of State had to say about his service as 
the State Department’s Ambassador to 
Capitol Hill. It seems that-Acheson, who 
had served as Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs under Cordell Hull, 
was not particularly well liked by Hull’s 
successor, Edward Stettinius. Stettinius 
apparently felt that the best way to get 
rid of Acheson was to ask him to serve 
as Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. In Acheson’s words, “The 
offer carried with it the distinct impres- 
sion that it was expected to be 
declined... .” 

As you know, Acheson did not de- 
cline. He was perceptive enough to have 
seen the opportunities as well as the 
hazards. As he put it, “The Department 
had always listened to an oracle who 
prophesied what Congress would or 
would not tolerate, particularly if the 
oracle could do anything to effectuate 
his prophesy.’ As Acheson found, being 
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the State Department’s oracle is not an 
easy task. It is, if anything, even more 
onerous in these days which have 
followed the so-called “congressional 
revolution.” 

Over the past 312 years, I have 
served at the nexus of politics and 
diplomacy, attempting to gain congres- 
sional support for foreign policies which 
were frequently unpopular, often misun- 
derstood, sometimes contradictory, and 
usually realistic given the chaotic world 
in which we live. During that time, the 
gap between public perception and world 
reality widened to a point where policies 
were nearly impossible to implement in 
Congress. This perception-reality gap, 
among other things, made it exceedingly 
difficult to pass comprehensive energy 
legislation and made it impossible to en- 
act foreign aid appropriations legislation 
for fiscal years 1980 and 1981. 

In my view, this perception gap con- 
stitutes the most important challenge 
our governmental system faces, for if 
this gap is not narrowed, and soon, our 
nation will be unable to make the hard 
choices the world situation demands. 
However difficult it is, we cannot ignore 
the realities. We confront a world in tur- 
moil; a world wherein changes are oc- 
curring so rapidly our heads spin; a 
world within which human aspirations 
are growing beyond the capacity of 
governmental institutions to contain and 
satisfy them. 

There is no more dramatic manifes- 
tation of the world’s chaotic condition 
than the. taking of American hostages in 
Iran. That situation symbolized the 
breakdown of order; it constituted a vic- 


tory of revolutionary zeal over orderly 
process: In a real sense, the anarchists 
became the government; the mob won 
out. 

But the hostage crisis is only the 
most obvious manifestation of the chaos 
with which we have been faced. Just 
think about some of the changes that 
have occurred since the hostages were 
taken almost a year ago. 


e In December 1979 a major shift 
occurred in the geopolitics of the Per- 
sian Gulf as Soviet troops invaded the 
independent nation of Afghanistan. 

e In the same month we were 
shaken by an attack on the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca, an event which 
seemed to challenge the stability of 
Saudi Arabia. 


e In April, thousands of Cuban 
refugees came streaming to our country, 
as Castro used people like human bul- 
lets, overburdening our capacity and 
testing our patience. 

e In May, troops surrounded the 
city of Kwang Ju and the strategically 
important country of Korea was thrown 
into political turmoil. 

e In August, we saw a general 
strike in Poland which served dramatic 
notice that Soviet hegemony over East- 
ern Europe has its bounds. 

e Last month, the outbreak of war 
between Iran and Iraq again threatened 
to change the geopolitical balance of the 
vital Persian Gulf area. 


It might be comforting to think of 
these crises as aberrations. But is that 
realistic? Do we honestly believe that the 
next 6 months will be calmer than the 
last? I don’t think so—the evidence is 
that, if anything, changes will occur 
even more rapidly. I am frankly con- 
cerned about the ability of our political 
system to anticipate this change and to 
produce support for policies which are 
based on realities. 

Few in politics today describe fully 
and accurately the real challenges we 
are facing. It is even more discomforting 
for politicians to contemplate the future. 
It is said that doomsday scenarios don’t 
make good politics. 

We may not yet be faced with 
doomsday, but if we don’t understand or 
accept the magnitude of our challenge, 
we may be bringing it on before its time. 
The policies we must devise—policies 
which in large part will require sacri- 
fice —cannot even be discussed seriously 
until we reach a consensus on the nature 
of the problem. At this juncture, we 
have not even begun to focus collectively 
on the agenda. 

Not long ago our government re- 
leased a report which set forth the pro- 
jected world condition in the year 2000. 
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This report—entitled The Global 2000 
Report to the President: Entering the 
Twenty-First Century—did not purport 
to be a crystal ball forecast; rather, it 
was a Straight-line projection. It describ- 
ed conditions which would occur “. . . if 
there are no changes in public policies, 
institutions, or rates of technological ad- 
vance, and if there are no wars or other 
major disruptions.” These are, of course, 
big ifs. 

You get some idea of the challenge 
we face by examining some of the pro- 
jections “Global 2000” set forth: 


e First, the world’s population will 
grow from 4 billion to 6.5 billion in the 
year 2000. Ninety-two percent of that 
growth will occur in the lesser developed 
countries—those countries already ex- 
periencing the tragedies of revolution, 
starvation, natural disaster; those coun- 
tries from whence we import an ever- 
increasing percentage of raw materials; 
those countries with which we now have 
more trade than with all of Europe and 
Japan combined; those countries whose 
loud voices already dominate interna- 
tional forums as they demand their fair 
share of the world’s economic pie. Five 
billion of the world’s 6.5 billion people 
will live in this so-called Third World in 
the year 2000. 

e And how will they, and we, be 
fed? Not very well, according to “Global 
2000.” The number of malnourished peo- 
ple could rise from its current 400-600 
million to 1.3 billion in the year 2000. 
Production of food will increase, but 
levels will fall far short of needs. One es- 
timate indicates that we would fall 75 
million tons a year short of demand. 
Water shortages will be equally severe 
as resources will have declined by 35%. 


GLOBAL 2000 REPORT 


Volumes 1 and 2 of The Global 2000 Report to 
the President: Entering the Twenty-First 
Century are available through the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Volume 3 is expected to be 
released in early 1981 and will also be 
available through GPO. 


Volume Stock No. Price 


Volume 1, The Sum- 
mary Report 

Volume 2, The 
Technical 
Report 


041-011-00037-8 $ 3.50 


041-011-00038-6 $13.00 


To be released: 

Volume 3, The 
Government’s 
Global Model 


041-011-00051-3  $ 8.00 


e By the year 1990—10 years from 
now-—the world’s energy demand will 
grow by 58%. Assuming a best case for 
conservation, industrialized countries 
will have to import 27-28 million barrels 
a day to meet demand in 1990. Only 
21-22 million barrels will be available. 
And the impact on the Third World will 
be even greater and tensions between 
North and South will increase as they 
see us using a disproportionate share of 
the world’s energy. 

e The world’s forests—now disap- 
pearing at a rate of 20 million hectares a 
year (an area half the size of the State 
of California)—will be severely depleted 
by the year 2000. This will cause a low- 
ering of water tables, erosion, flash 
floods, and a 25% shortfall on the 
availability of wood as a fuel. 


I could recite many more statistical 
horrors from the “Global 2000” report, 
but I think you get the point. It is all 
best summed up by the authors of that 
report: 


If present trends continue, the world in | 
2000 will be more crowded, more polluted, 
less stable ecologically, and more vulnerable 
to disruption than the world we live in now. 


The “Global 2000” report is not uni- 
que. It is only one of several reports 
which emerge into our consciousness on 
the day they are released. We hear 30 
seconds of network news coverage or 
see a catchy headline on the second page 
of our favorite newspaper. And then the 
story of this impending disaster im- 
mediately recedes from memory as we 
become anesthetized by the myriad of 
other 30-second exposures to reality 
Walter Cronkite and his colleagues treat 
us to each evening. 

Alvin Toffler, author of the book 
which described our syndrome, Future 
Shock, explained our reaction to all this 
bad news: 


The disturbing fact is that people find the 
idea of change so threatening that they at- 
tempt to deny its existence. Even many peo- 
ple who understand intellectually that change 
is accelerating have not internalized that 
knowledge and do not take this critical fact 
into account ... it is no accident that so 
many people refer to the world as a 
madhouse. 


We must learn to work our way 
through this “future shock” syndrome by 
trying to understand what is happening 
to us. Perhaps we can internalize knowl- 
edge about this accelerating change if 
we examine its root causes. Perhaps the 
most significant factor is that there are 
so many more of us to start trouble. 
Since 1945, when Dean Acheson took 
over the congressional job, the world’s 


population has more than doubled. 
Governments and international institu- 
tions must now accommodate the basic 
human needs and political aspirations of 
twice aS many people. 

Think about that statistic for a mo- 
ment. Try to imagine what has hap- 
pened since 1945 to governmental units 
with which you are personally familiar. 
My hometown in Massachusetts has ex- 
perienced similar population increases. 
It is not as easy to govern as it once 
was. The “town meeting” no longer ac- 
commodates the needs of my town, yet 
the basic system has not changed. What 
about your town or city precinct? 

Transfer that phenomenon to the na- 
tional and international level. Interna- 
tionally, there are now more than three 
times as many sovereign nations on 
Earth as there were in 1945. Each is 
seeking to satisfy the political demands 
of its people. Each is using its sovereign 
standing to tug and pull at an interna- 
tional system which was created in the 
1940s to deal with the postwar colonial 
world, long ago obsolete. 

Are you beginning to internalize the 
nature of the problem? If so, you may be 
on the way to dealing with the effects of 
accelerating change. Can we do it collec- 
tively, as a nation? In answering that 
question, we might first recall Walter 
Lippmann’s admonition to politicians. 
Lippmann said that, “Politicians had bet- 
ter not be right too soon. It is much 
safer to keep in step with the parade of 
opinion than to try to keep up with the 
swifter movement of events.” 

I think we can reverse the negative 
trends described in “Global 2000.” But 
we must first narrow the perception 
gap; our political dialogue must reflect 
the realities; the parade of opinion has 
to. keep up with the movement of events. 
The last time we reached a foreign 
policy consensus, we identified an 
enemy—communism—and we developed 
a policy to contain it. I would suggest 
that our enemy is now a condition 
rather than an ideological force. The 
condition is chaos. 

I would suggest that it is past time 
to begin marshaling our people for a 
counteroffensive against this condition. 
The first rule of engagement iri a war 
against chaos is to understand the im- 
peratives of interdependence. We are 
dependent on other nations for energy, 
for our defense, for trade, for political 
support. And others are dependent on 
us for each of these things and for more. 
Whether they admit it or not, other na- 
tions look to us as much for our ideals 
as for our material strength. After all, 


we believe in the ultimate revolutionary 
principle—the inalienable rights of the 
individual. 

The second rule of engagement is 
that we cannot combat chaos by joining 
the mob. We cannot combat chaos by 
contributing to it. This is the challenge 
and sometimes the pain of leadership. 
Our actions are watched and emulated. 
If others choose to act irresponsibly, 
they should not be able to justify their 
actions by pointing to an American 
precedent. 

The third rule of engagement is to 
adopt policies which contribute to 
political and economic stability. Let me 
suggest a few. 


e We must encourage an adherence 
to international law, and we must strive 
for an improved legal regime under 
which the international community can 
operate. 

e¢ We must continue to play the role 
of mediator in regional conflicts and en- 
courage others to play that role when 
we cannot or should not. 

e We must seek to strengthen inter- 
national institutions such as the United 
Nations so that we have the machinery 
to deal with the full scope of problems 
from pollution to war. 

e We must join with others in for- 
eign assistance programs which alleviate 
economic pressures and encourage 
development, trade, population control, 
and technology sharing. 

e We must control the proliferation 
of nuclear arms and continue the SALT 
[Strategic Arms Limitation Talks] proc- 
ess to bring about a reduction of nuclear 
weapons while maintaining clear rules 
and verification procedures which help 
us to avoid accidental war. 

e We must have the strategic and 
military forces necessary to deter ag- 
gression, and we must have the capacity 
to respond to protect our vital interests 
if threatened. 

e We must begin to invest in the 
technology that will provide solutions to 
the problems we will otherwise face in 
the year 2000. 

e And, finally, we must always 
assure that our nation stands for 
something beyond narrow self-interest. 
The principles for which our forefathers 
struggled can offer a powerful alter- 
native to those who sow the seeds of 
chaos for their own ends. 


These prescriptions do not constitute 
radical departures for our country. We 
are generally following these policies 
now, albeit with a tentativeness brought 


on by a lack of political support, a ten- 
tativeness which in turn seems to be the 
product of our fear of change—a product 
of the perception gap. 

This is not the first time our nation 
has faced seemingly insuperable odds. 
The other day I came across a quote 
which at once describes our current 
political malady and offers hope for a 
better, though different, future. The 
quote, from Thomas Wolfe’s You Can't 
Go Home Again, describes the political 
leaders of another era of American 
history. It reads as follows: 


“Conditions are fundamentally sound,” 
they said—by which they meant to reassure 
themselves that nothing now was really 
changed, that things were as they always had 
been, and as they always would be. But they 
were wrong. They did not know that you 
can’t go home again. America had come to 
the end of something, and to the beginning of 
something else. But no one knew what that 
something else would be, and out of the 
change and uncertainty and the wrongness of 
the leaders grew fear and desperation. 
Through it all there was only one certainty, 
though no one saw it yet. America was still 
America, and whatever new thing came of it 
would be American. 


The year was 1929. America sur- 
vived the depression and the war that 
followed. And the America that emerged 
was still America—stronger, more self- 
assured, perhaps more socially con- 
scious, but still America. 

As the “Global 2000” agenda in- 
dicates, the problems we face are as 
great as they were in 1929. It is time we 
began to recognize them as legitimate 
topics for political discourse, and it is 
time we began to work on their solution. 
It is the least we can do for the America 
of the year 2000. & 
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